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THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
AMERICAN FOREIGN MISSIONARIES 

It is common knowledge that the United States was originally 
settled either by God-fearing men and women fleeing from persecu- 
tion, or by political refugees who were unable to bring about reforms 
which they believed essential to good government and were unwilling 
to comply with the state of affairs existing in the Old World, or, 
finally, by those who, unfortunate at home, were desirous of better- 
ing their condition in the New World. The Pilgrim and the Puritan, 
the Episcopalian and the Catholic, the Quaker, the Presbyterian and 
the Lutheran settled the Atlantic Coast. The roundhead and the 
cavalier, the rich and the poor and the inmate of the debtor's prison 
found themselves side by side upon a plane of equality without the 
traditions and the conservatism of an older world. Whether the 
colony was composed of Puritans and manifested intolerance to the 
protestant brother of a different faith; whether the settlement re- 
mained loyal to the Church of England, as Virginia, or favored the 
Catholic, as Maryland, or freely accepted the law-abiding without 
questioning his religion, as the Quakers of Pennsylvania, the princi- 
ple of religious toleration steadily gained ground, and by the time 
of the Revolution it may be said generally that religious differences 
ceased to influence men or their conduct toward each other, by virtue 
of a conception of liberty which embraced not merely the right to 
and protection of property but the freedom of thought, of speech and 
of public worship. The example of Virginia, which in 1786 estab- 
lished religious freedom by statute, profoundly influenced the Federal 
Government and the various States of the Union; for, by the First 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States, it is provided 
that " Congress shall make no law respecting the establishment of a 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof," and the States of 
the American Union have, in their various Constitutions, placed the 
same restriction upon their legislatures. The amendment of the 
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Constitution and the like provisions in State Constitutions were not 
dictated by indifference or hostility to the principles of the Christian 
religion, but aimed to prevent not merely the establishment of any 
one form of religion, however widely spread, but to establish upon a 
firm footing the right before the law of every religious sect. 

As the Constitution of the United States prohibits the establish- 
ment of any national religion, and as the States of the Union have 
incorporated this provision in their respective constitutions, it neces- 
sarily follows that there neither is nor can be established in the 
United States a state church. As the United States differs so 
radically from the countries of the Old World in which a state relig- 
ion either exists or has existed, to the disadvantage, it is submitted, 
of both church and state, and as the absence of a state religion and 
the favored position of its votaries influence necessarily in no small 
measure the foreign policy of the United States in matters of 
religion, the status of religious bodies in the United States, as set 
forth by a learned writer, 1 may be of some interest : 

Complete separation of church and state, and complete freedom in 
religious worship and in the expression of religious belief, are the rules 
throughout the States. In none of them can preference of one religious 
sect over another be established by law, or compulsory support, by taxa- 
tion or otherwise, of religious worship, or attendance thereon, be required, 
or restraint upon the free exercise of religion according to the dictates 
of the conscience be imposed. Nevertheless, the common law of the land 
recognizes the fact that the prevailing religion is Christian, and it will 
not suffer one with impunity to shock the moral sense by utterances 

which a Christian community would regard as profane or blasphemous. 
* # # * * * * 

The religious societies which exist throughout the States are quite 
different in their organization from those which exist in England, and 
still more different in the relations they sustain to the State. They are 
for the most part formed under general laws; which permit the volun- 
tary incorporation of societies of attendants upon religious worship, under 
such regulations as they shall see fit to establish for themselves, and with 
power to hold real and personal property for the purposes of their organ- 
ization, but for no other purpose. * * * 

All questions relating to the faith and practice of the church and its 
members belong to the church judicatories, to which they have volun- 

1 Cooley's Blackstone, Vol. 1, Editor's note to p. 376. 
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tarily subjected themselves. But, as a general principle, those ecclesi- 
astical judicatories cannot interfere with the temporal concerns of the 
congregations or society, with which the church or the members thereof 
are connected. * * * 

Such a society, when duly incorporated, is not an ecclesiastical, but a 
private civil corporation, the members of the society being the corporators, 
and the trustees the managing officers, with such powers as the statute 
confers, and the ordinary discretionary powers of officers in civil cor- 
porations. * * * 

The church connected with the society, if any there be, is not recog- 
nized in the law ; the corporators in the society are not necessarily mem- 
bers thereof, and the society may change its government, faith, form of 
worship, discipline and ecclesiastical relations at will, subject only to 
the restraint imposed by their articles of association and to the general 
laws of the State. * * * 

The courts of the State do not interfere with the control of these 
corporations or with the administration of church rules or discipline, 
unless civil rights become involved, and then only for the protection of 
such rights. 

In a certain sense of the word, the United States is not a Christian 
nation, for Christianity is not prescribed by statute and the govern- 
ment, as such, is not and can not be interested in any form of relig- 
ion. In all the essentials of Christianity, however, we are a Christian 
nation; for the principles of the Christian religion are universally 
recognized and the right of any citizen or foreigner within our 
borders to profess in public as well as in private his religious beliefs 
is recognized and safeguarded by the laws of the land. 

If, therefore, the United States, as such, exerts no influence upon 
the religion of its citizens concerning questions of faith and of in- 
dividual opinion, in the formation of which the government neither 
has nor can have any voice, it would seem to follow that the United 
States, as such, should take no greater interest in the propagation of 
the Christian faith in foreign lands than it does in the development 
and growth of religious denominations within its own territory ; that 
is to say, the United States can not well be a party to missionary 
enterprise in the sense that the missionaries are in any way clothed 
with an official character, or that they be granted greater rights and 
privileges by virtue of their sacred calling than other American citi- 
zens engaged in lawful pursuits. In a carefully considered dispatch 
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to the American Minister to China, dated October 19, 1871, the 
Department of State said : 2 

The President will see with deep regret any attempt to place a foreign 
ecclesiastic, as such, on a different footing from other foreigners residing 
in China. It is a fundamental principle in the United States that all 
persons, of every sect, faith, or race, are equal before the law. They 
make no distinction in favor of any ecclesiastical organization. Prelates, 
priests, and ministers can claim equal protection here, and enjoy equal 
rank in the eye of the civil law. The United States ask no more in 
China than they confer at home. Should the peace of the empire be 
disturbed by efforts from any quarter to induce or compel the govern- 
ment to confer unusual civil rights on foreign ecclesiastics, you will make 
it plain that the United States have no sympathy with such a movement, 
and regard it as outside of the treaty rights which have been conferred 
upon the western nations. Should these demands, however, be complied 
with, this Government will then consider whether, under the thirtieth 
article of the treaty of 1858, a similar right will not at once inure to 
the benefit of all the public officers, merchants, and citizens of the United 
States. * * * 

Except so far as the guarantee of that treaty extends, the President 
cannot permit the officials of the United States to participate in any 
attempt to disturb the natural relations between the Emperor and his 
Christian subjects. He particularly desires it to be understood that the 
profession of the Christian faith is not regarded by the officers of the 
United States as a protection against punishment for crime. Ecclesias- 
tical asylums for criminals have never existed in this country, nor will 
they be planted elsewhere through its agency. 

The policy of the United States, to be deduced from this passage, 
is that missionaries and merchants stand upon an equality in the 
eye of the law ; that every man, whether he be preacher or man of 
affairs, is first of all a citizen of the United States and, as such, 
entitled to protection to his person and property so far as inter- 
national law permits, and the right, whether he be tradesman or 
churchman, to follow his calling. Just as the United States has 
entered into innumerable commercial treaties in order to secure for 
American industry and commerce in foreign parts equal rights and 
privileges with the native, so the United States has entered into 
treaties with various countries by the terms of which American mis- 

2 Foreign Relations, 1871, pp. 154-155. 
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sionaries are specifically granted the right to reside within the terri- 
tory, to acquire property necessary for their mission, and to preach 
the gospel to natives, provided that this be done without seeking to 
disturb the political organization of the country in which they reside. 

Out of the many treaties concluded by the United States for the 
protection of its citizens in foreign parts, and, more especially, for 
the protection of American missionaries, the treaties with China 
alone will be briefly examined in order to deduce from them the 
policy of the United States in so far as missionaries are concerned. 

In 1844 the Honorable Caleb Cushing negotiated the first treaty 
between the United States and China, and while the privileges to be 
enjoyed by American merchants are carefully enumerated, mission- 
aries are not specifically mentioned. By the year 1858, however, the 
importance and advantages of the presence of missionaries for the 
development of China were so fully recognized that Article 29 of the 
treaty of June 18, 1858, refers to them specifically in the following 
terms : 

The principles of the Christian religion, as professed by the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic churches, are recognized as teaching men to do good 
and to do to others as they would have others do to them. Hereafter, 
those who quietly profess and teach these doctrines shall not be harassed 
or persecuted on account of their faith. Any person, whether citizen of 
the United States or Chinese convert, who according to these tenets 
peaceably teaches and practices the principles of Christianity, shall in no 
case be interfered with or molested. 

It will be noted that Protestant and Catholic are treated upon a 
plane of absolute equality, and the nature and scope of missionary 
enterprise are summed up in a single happy phrase " as teaching 
men to do good and to do to others as they would have others do to 
them." The article, however, does not stop here, for it proceeds to 
say that the Christian may not merely reside in China without inter- 
ference but that the missionary may profess and teach the Christian 
doctrine without persecution. So far the missionary is assimilated 
to the merchant, but the philanthropic nature of the missionary's 
efforts and the benefits likely to accrue to the native from the pro- 
pagation of the Christian faith are recognized by the express stipula- 
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tion that the Chinese convert who peacefully teaches and practices 
the principles of Christianity shall not be interfered with or 
molested. This is a distinct discrimination in favor of the mis- 
sionary, because the Chinese merchant with whom the American 
trades is not protected by treaty. Ten years later the subject was 
re-examined and in the treaty of July 28, 1868, the privileged situa- 
tion of Christian citizens of the United States and of Chinese con- 
verts was continued and strengthened by Article 4, the material 
portion of which provides that : 

it is further agreed that citizens of the United States in China on account 
of their faith, religious persuasion, and Chinese subjects in the United 
States, shall enjoy entire liberty of conscience, and shall be exempt from 
all disability or persecution on account of their religious faith or worship 
in either country. 

At the same time " privileges, immunities or exemptions in respect 
to travel or residence " are conferred upon citizens or subjects of 
both nations (id. Art. VI). 

The continued intercourse between China and the United States 
and the benefits resulting from the self-sacrificing devotion of Ameri- 
can missionaries in China, led to the negotiation of the treaty of 
1903, in which the privileges and immunities of American citizens, 
including missionaries, were carefully considered and set forth at 
length, and, as Article 14 of this treaty not only states in detail the 
rights of missionaries but at one and the same time indicates the 
policy of the United States in regard to missionaries in foreign parts, 
it is quoted in full: 

The principles of the Christian religion, as professed by the Protestant 
and Eoman Catholic churches, are recognized as teaching men to do good 
and to do to others as they would have others do to them. Those who 
quietly confess and teach these doctrines shall not be harassed or perse- 
cuted on account of their faith. Any person, whether citizen of the 
United States or Chinese convert, who, according to these tenets, peace- 
ably teaches and practices the principles of Christianity shall in no case 
be interfered with or molested therefor. No restrictions shall be placed 
on Chinese joining Christian churches. Converts and non-converts, be- 
ing Chinese subjects, shall alike conform to the laws of China; and shall 
pay due respect to those in authority, living together in peace and amity, 
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and the fact of being converts shall not protect them from the conse- 
quences of any offense they may have committed before or may commit 
after their admission into the church, or exempt them from paying legal 
taxes levied on Chinese subjects generally, except taxes levied and con- 
tributions for the support of religious customs and practices contrary to 
their faith. Missionaries shall not interfere with the exercise by the 
native authorities of their jurisdiction over Chinese subjects; nor shall 
the native authorities make any distinction between converts and non- 
converts, but shall administer the laws without partiality, so that both 
classes can live together in peace. 

Missionary societies of the United States shall be permitted to rent and 
to lease in perpetuity, as the property of such societies, buildings or lands 
in all parts of the Empire for missionary purposes, and, after the title 
deeds have been found in order and duly stamped by the local authorities, 
to erect such suitable buildings as may be required for carrying on their 
good work. 

It will be noted that the first part of this important article is a 
re-statement of the provisions of previous treaties, but the concluding 
sentences are indicative of the policy of the United States towards 
missionaries and their converts. International law recognizes the 
right of a government to protect its citizens or subjects in a foreign 
country in order to prevent discrimination between natives and 
foreign residents. In countries not admitted to full membership in 
the family of nations by reason of an imperfect organization or a 
system of government at variance with Western ideals, greater rights 
are enjoyed either by virtue of custom or treaty or both, so that, 
contrary to the principle of equality upon which international law 
is founded, the Western nations claim and exercise rights incon- 
sistent with full sovereignty, so that, in certain respects, the foreigner 
is treated as subject to the jurisdiction of the home country instead 
of being remitted to the laws and customs of the country in which 
he resides. The status of extra-territoriality is thus created, so far 
as China is concerned, by treaty between the two countries, by virtue 
of which the American citizen is withdrawn from the jurisdiction of 
China in criminal matters and in controversies of a civil nature in 
which American interests only are involved. Infractions, however, 
of treaty rights are international and their adjustment is attained 
through diplomatic channels. It, therefore, follows that the rights 
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granted by treaty are under the peculiar protection of the United 
States, and that the violation of their letter and spirit leads in- 
evitably to diplomatic representations. But however great and 
extensive these rights are, it is of the utmost importance to missionary 
enterprises that the missionaries conform in the exercise of their 
rights to the local customs and regulations, so far as they are ap- 
plicable and not inconsistent with the rights specifically granted by 
treaty. Otherwise, friction arises and there is great danger either 
that the treaty be abrogated, or that its provisions be violated in- 
directly in such a way as to render the continued presence of the 
missionaries impossible or to interfere so seriously with their efforts 
as to check the progress of their work. 

Without attempting to examine in detail the status of the mis- 
sionary in China, it is at once evident that an American mission in 
China can not advance the cause it has at heart without a right to 
rent or lease property or to acquire property upon which to erect 
buildings necessary for the prosecution of its work. As the result of 
friction or ill-feeling, however, the Chinese authorities may be un- 
willing to permit the acquisition of property, and it may become 
necessary for the United States to extend its good offices, or, through 
diplomatic channels and by diplomatic pressure, to secure for the 
missionaries the property necessary for the mission, the right to 
acquire which is specifically granted by the treaty. Without going 
into detail, it may be said that the Government of the United States 
has frequently been called upon to aid missionaries to secure title to 
real estate, not only in China but in other countries where American 
missionaries reside, for the purpose of extending their religion; 
otherwise, it would be possible for the unfriendly government to 
place restrictions upon the transfer or acquisition of property, which 
would in fact, if not in theory, prevent the transfer of title and thus 
violate an express provision of a carefully considered and beneficial 
treaty. 

As is well known, the missionaries have not confined themselves 
solely to the conversion of the native, but have endeavored to raise 
the standard of living and comfort, and, by the establishment of 
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schools, hospitals and other charitable institutions, to promote the 
material welfare of the native as well as to inculcate the doctrines of 
Christianity. As these institutions, with whose daily benefits we 
are happily familiar, have met with opposition, and, indeed, have 
been destroyed by mob violence, it has been necessary for the United 
States to intervene for the protection of such property, and, in case 
of destruction, to exact such indemnity or compensation as will 
permit religious societies to make good the losses so suffered. The 
history and importance of Robert College in the development of the 
Balkan Peninsula, to take but a single example, show the inestimable 
benefits that institutions of learning, due to American initiative, 
have conferred and undoubtedly will confer upon civilization, and it 
is eminently right and proper that our Goveurnment should take all 
measures consistent with international law to protect charitable in- 
stitutions, such as hospitals, from destruction at the hands of those 
for whose benefit, and for whose benefit alone, they have been created. 

The article under discussion calls attention to the role which the 
missionary should play in the land of his residence; for, if he at- 
tempts in any way to interfere with the political development of the 
country where he is located, he not only involves the home govern- 
ment in controversy but defeats the purpose of the mission. There- 
fore, the treaty specifically provides that " missionaries shall not 
interfere with the exercise by the native authorities of their jurisdic- 
tion over Chinese subjects." A failure to comply with this pro- 
vision would undoubtedly cause the United States to withdraw pro- 
tection to the missionary or to the mission implicated, because such 
action would be not merely inconsistent with the treaty but a distinct 
violation of its express terms. Fortunately, such instances are rare, 
although they are not unknown in practice. 

International law not only allows but, indeed, requires a govern- 
ment to protect its citizens in foreign parts where the foreign govern- 
ment is either unwilling or unable to grant requisite protection ; but 
international law, except in extreme cases, does not admit the right 
of one government to interfere in the purely domestic affairs of 
another. The claim, therefore, of a government to object to the 
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laws and customs of a foreign country in so far as they apply to its 
own subjects or citizens, is tantamount to a claim of intervention, 
which can only be based upon express treaty provisions ; for the right 
of interference, although not expressed, is limited to interference in 
behalf of one's citizens or subjects. As, however, the propagation of 
Christianity in foreign parts is regarded as of inestimable advantage 
to the native population, nations have bound themselves by treaty to 
permit such propagation and, indeed, to further it. Thus, in our 
treaties with China the missionaries are not only allowed to teach the 
principles of Christianity, but the converts to the Christian faith are 
permitted to teach and practice Christianity without molestation, 
provided it be done peaceably. In order to give full effect to this 
provision, the treaty of 1903 declares that " no restriction shall be 
placed on Chinese attending Christian churches ; " but, lest the con- 
version of Chinese subjects to Christianity shall interfere with the 
orderly development of China and hamper the government in ad- 
ministrative matters, it is provided that " converts and non-converts, 
being Chinese subjects, shall alike conform to the laws of China," 
and that they shall be subject in their purely political and domestic 
relations to the laws of the land. There is, however, a very liberal 
provision that converts shall be exempt from " taxes levied and con- 
tributions for the support of religious customs and practices contrary 
to their faith." 

Without entering into further details, a single concrete case may 
be taken from the recent diplomatic correspondence of the United 
States, in order to show the interpretation placed upon the treaty 
rights and the policy of the United States in protecting and advanc- 
ing missionary enterprise. 

On October 28, 1905, the American Presbyterian Mission, sta- 
tioned at Lien Chou, in the Province of Canton, was attacked and 
destroyed by a mob, and in the course of the destruction five mission- 
aries were killed. The attack seems to have been due to the refusal 
of the missionaries to allow the village people to fire off a cannon 
upon missionary property during a native festival. Without at- 
tempting in any way to criticize the action of the missionaries in 
refusing permission to place and use the cannon upon the property 
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of the mission, the occurrence shows the necessity of avoiding, even 
in the smallest matters, a line of conduct which may in any way 
alarm native susceptibility. 

In the ordinary case, where an American citizen domiciled in a 
foreign country sustains injury to property or loss of life, the local 
authorities would apprehend the guilty parties, pass them before a 
court of justice, and by adequate punishment meet the requirements 
of the law. In such cases questions of indemnity would be excluded, 
although an action would lie against the perpetrator of the outrage 
for the value of the property destroyed : the local government would 
not be taxed with responsibility unless connected with the outrage or 
was guilty of negligence amounting to complicity. A sudden out- 
burst of a community, unexpected under ordinary circumstances, of 
such a nature as the local authorities could neither foresee nor con- 
ti'ol, would not of itself justify diplomatic representation, much less 
a demand for indemnity. If, however, the guilty persons were not 
brought to trial and punishment, this would be regarded as a denial 
of justice, and would permit a settlement through diplomatic channels 
with a proper indemnity for losses incurred. Even if legal proceed- 
ings were instituted, still, if the punishment were inadequate or not 
inflicted, the foreign government would render itself liable in accord- 
ance with the ordinary principles of international law and procedure. 

The question, however, in the instance referred to, was complicated 
by treaty stipulations and the existence of extra-territoriality. The 
United States, therefore, insisted that compensation be made to the 
Presbyterian Mission for the destruction of the Mission, including a 
well-equipped and extensive hospital, and that, in view of the peculiar 
atrocity connected with the murder of the American missionaries, 
indemnity should be paid by the Chinese Government for the wanton 
murder of the missionaries, as well as compensation for losses act- 
ually sustained by American interests. As the result of the prompt 
intervention of the United States, an indemnity was paid to the 
relatives of the American victims at Lien Chou, and properly so, 
for the assault upon the missionaries resulted not merely in their 
death, but also in an injury and insult to the United States of which 
they were citizens. It may be stated that the death of one of the 
missionaries not only blotted out a life of great promise and singular 
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usefulness, but left homeless and friendless two little nephews whom 
she supported and educated. 3 

Further instances of missionary activity and protection to them 
in the enjoyment of their just rights, might he quoted at length from 
the Foreign Relations of the United States, which have occurred in 
recent years in Turkey, Persia, Portuguese Africa and the Congo, 
hut, as the policy of the United States was in accordance with the 
views expressed in this article, it seems unnecessary to allude to 
them. 4 



8 Foreign Relations, 1906, Vol. 1, pp. 308-341. 
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The policy of the United States, therefore, is to regard the mis- 
sionary as a citizen, and, in the absence of specific treaties granting 
exceptional rights and privileges, to extend to him the protection 
ordinarily accorded to American citizens in foreign parts; to ad- 
vance missionary enterprise in so far as it does not raise political 
questions and interfere with the orderly and constitutional develop- 
ment of the country in which the mission is located; to favor the 
mission in all proper ways; to protect the missionaries not only in 
their places of residence but in traveling through the country for 
the purposes of the mission; to secure for them the right to hold 
property, without which, in many cases, the efforts of the mission 
would be frustrated, and to obtain for them the right not merely to 
exercise in private but to profess in public the doctrines of Christian- 
ity; to establish schools for the education of their children and of 
the native population in whose midst they are situated, and to protect 
from assault and destruction hospitals and other charitable instru- 
mentalities. 

In conclusion, as setting forth in a few brief paragraphs the policy 
of the United States, the sphere and function of the missionary and 
the conduct expected from him, attention is called to the circular 
letter of Mr. George F. Seward on assuming charge of the American 
Legation in Peking in 1876, printed as an appendix to this article. 

James Brown Scott. 

4 

Appendix 

Hong-Kong, March 3, 1876. 

Sir : Upon assuming the duties of the ministership, I find that a 
majority of the grievances coming to me for representation to the 
Imperial Government are those of our citizens who are missionaries. 
This fact leads me to address to you, in common with our consuls in 
China generally, some remarks as to this class of cases. 

It is entirely true that a large part of the business of the legation 
in the past has been of this kind. At all the ports in China, Shang- 
hai only excepted, the missionary residents coming from America 
largely outnumber all other citizens of the United States. Probably 
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more than one-half of our whole representation in China are the 
messengers of the Christian system. These belong to a class who, 
in the pursuit of their work, are likely to meet difficulties. They 
go into the interior to preach and to reside, while our merchants con- 
fine their work essentially to the ports. Their business is to displace 
existing religious systems, and in doing so they must necessarily 
arouse antagonism. "With them zeal is a duty, and the conservative 
disposition which grows up when property is at stake is wanting. 
In many of our mission establishments the central control is not 
strong, and each individual, be he discreet or not, is more or less 
free to work out the bent of his disposition. 

Looking to these facts it may well be expected that for the future, 
as lately and in the past generally, missionary cases will continue to 
call for a great share of the efforts of the legation. 

If such a remark should be predicated of any legation at our own 
capital, it would attract general attention, and the whole tendency 
involved would be subjected to anxious examination. 

In making these remarks I recognize fully the leading facts, first, 
that the sympathies of the American people wait upon the efforts of 
the missionaries; secondly, that their efforts tend undoubtedly to the 
moral and physical advancement of the peoples among whom they are 
so generously expended; and, thirdly, that in my observation our 
missionaries are thoroughly imbued with the American idea that 
church and state should be separate, and that the former should 
rely upon spiritual weapons in conducting spiritual contests. 

The fact remains, however, that missionaries do from time to 
time get entangled in difficulties. They are assaulted, their converts 
maltreated, their mission-houses, chapels, dispensaries, and book- 
shops are pillaged and destroyed, or if none of these things happen, 
they find difficulty in securing houses and lands from which to carry 
on their work. In all these cases they appeal to the consuls, and as a 
last resort to the legation. It will continue to be so, so long as the 
West is Christian and the East adheres to other systems. 

We are all agreed, then, as to the facts, and in regretting the situa- 
tion which virtually establishes our political representation as the 
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right arm of the propagandists of the Christian faith. What shall 
be done to make this condition of things as little to be regretted and 
as little awkward as possible ? 

I may say that the Government of the United States is not likely 
to forget that a missionary has the rights of an individual and that 
while we do not bring the power of the state actively into the ad- 
vocacy of the Christian system, we can not consent that that power 
shall be exercised anywhere against our people who are its adherents, 
because of their religion, or that they shall be subjected to abuse for 
this reason. We accord freedom of conviction to all within our 
borders ; and within the bounds of a just discretion, we appeal to all 
mankind to favor the same principle. 

But there is always this just discretion to be observed, whether it 
be on the part of the state, the officer, or the missionary. The mis- 
sionary of right views would not readily pardon the officer who should 
fail to grasp a given case in all its bearings, and should by the exer- 
cise of undue zeal, or undue caution, jeopardize his work. The 
liberal Christian desires only that the state shall give the religious 
element an open opportunity. And so in turn the state and the 
officer may ask the missionary to have some of the " wisdom of the 
serpent," to be forbearing and long-suffering, to avoid places which 
are dangerous, to deal respectfully with cherished beliefs, erroneous 
though they be, and generally to carry on his work with such good 
management, good feeling, and tact, as to arouse the least possible 
animosity, and to draw the Government as little as may be into the 
arena of discussion and conflict. 

This letter has, then, this purpose, to represent to the missionary 
the ground which his Government and its officers may rightfully take. 
It is a plea that they shall not embarrass us unduly, and that they 
shall yield to us consideration as they expect it from us, to the end 
that the best results for all may be worked out. 

I wish you to call together the missionaries at your port and to 
read this letter to them, or to bring it to their attention in some con- 
venient way, and to say that I shall be glad to receive an expression 
of their views upon the subject, to be communicated to me in such 
manner as you and they may see fit. 
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I add a word to yourself as to the course to be taken in missionary 
troubles. Be content in searching out the facts and in putting these 
before the native authorities. Make no explicit demands for this or 
that mode of settlement. Deal with all cases as if the authorities 
were well disposed, and with patience, avoiding in every way all that 
is likely to cause unnecessary irritation. Procure settlements as 
promptly as possible, and do not scrutinize the terms over-rigidly. 
Refer as few cases as possible for the action of the legation, but keep 
it fully informed of each step of your procedure. In fact, exercise 
on your part at all points that discretion and tact which we ask from 
the missionaries, and for the lack of which no officer can be entirely 
excused. 

You are at liberty to give a copy of this letter to any one wishing 
it. In doing so, however, it must be understood that it is not open 
for publication. 

George F. Seward. 



